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OSAL members should begin ing now for the 1961 Convention 
in Canton on November 3rd and Ath. This date will be the 
same as NEOTA but will not coincide with the teachers’ meetings in other 
districts. Therefore many of you must plan ahead to get permission 
from your school boards to attend the meeting. The date was 
to November to accommodate our exhibitors who will be at the OLA on 
our — meeting date. 

summary of the program evaluation sheets of the 1960 program 








follows: 

Favorite Session: 
Not answered _.......... 4% Fri. A.M. <p 2AM 
Luncheon 6% Sat. A.M. 24% 
All of them _........._._.... 6% Bangquét 2 


Many wished to hear Johann Klick again with more time to speak. 

All thought the publicity was adequate, all favored pre-conference 
registration. 30% were not adequately accommodated and 30% did not 
prefer a downtown hotel. 

The president sincerely appreciates the number of people who were 
willing to serve OASL where needed. 

Additional suggestions which will be thoughtfully considered by Ger- 
trude Linnenbruegge or the separate division chairmen in planning the 
program for 1961 are as follows: 

Elementary Librarians program should be about established library 
programs or else be divided between have and have nots. 
Have specific experiments that have succeeded in alerting the com- 
munity to library needs as a subject of the program. 
Keep discussion of standards out or confine to business meeting. 
Too much time spent on ALA and discussion of standards with too 
few concrete ideas to work with. 
Storytelling repetition of 1957 New York storytelling. 
Combination discussion—creative program preferred. 
Saturday morning was too crowded. 
Plan program to allow a time break before the banquet. 
Break up the program into groups—have reporter with time limit 
to general session. 
Standing break during meeting. 
More time on books—which is what we came for. 
School librarians employed as such should be the speakers. 
More group participation in business meeting. 
people find two hotel meals, luncheon and dinner, quite ex- 

pensive—how about this schedule: 
Friday , 

1. Morning Session 

Il. Luncheon — everyone on his own. 

lll. Afternoon—2 or 2:30 P.M.—4:00 P.M. program 

IV. Banquet 6:30 P.M. 
Saturday morning 

1. Business meeting 

Il. Divisional meetings (Senior, Junior High, and Elementary) 
STATE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


You will want a copy of the Discussion Guide 1960—State House 
Conference on Education. This guide includes the state standards for 
elementary and high school libraries. Let us hope the library program 
will benefit from the State House Conference in Columbus in January, 


196}. 
JANIE GOOCH, 
President 
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To all members, official reporters, committee chairmen and officers: 


Send news, articles, and items of interest to the editor, 
DAVID E. HINEBAUGH 


. Innes Jr. High School 
1746 Leighton Avenue 1999 East Avenue 
Akron 14, Ohio Akron 14, Ohio 


The Bulletin is an important part of our program. Its effectiveness 
depends on the responsibility which each of us assumes. 





The Ohio Association of School Librarians Bulletin is published by the Association 
four times a year, in December, March, May and October (Directory Issue). 


Copies are sent to members only and are included in the membership dues. 


Deadline for March, 1961 Bulletin; February 13, 1961. 











“HE WHO RUNS MUST READ” 
by Ruth L. Watkins, President of O.A.S.L. 
Dr. George Gallup wrote recently as follows: “Persons who read more, 
write better, think better and know more. Naturally, they are more 
successful.” 

Today, all fields of knowledge are expanding to such proportions 
that we all find it difficult to keep pace with the information available. 

There is a growing need for those who are specialists in the fields 
of business and in the professional world. Competition is very keen. 

We have long extolled the value of reading for pleasure as well as 
its value in a cultural sense. Now we must reemphasize its value in a 
practical way. 

I suspect we have all observed a child’s being “read to” and have 
noticed the grasping of words and phrases before he hardly knows what 
the words mean, often repeating a portion of the story or page while 
he makes this a part of his early learning. He is quick to show the recall 
when challenged to do so. 

Competition starts with the very young child and carries through 
the formal “learning” period of high school, college, graduate school — 
on into the “earning” period — yes even into the “yearning” years when 
one may wish to be complimented on being a well-read individual. 

Little children almost without exception seize upon the gift of read- 
ing with openhearted delight when it is offered to them. I wonder if 
the failure of older children to read as avidly may not be a failure in the 
manner of offering, or in the choice of the offering. Children sometimes 
have to be encouraged to enjoy and find a need in books. When very 
young they usually respond quite readily to verses and stories, (baby 
food, we may call it) and their appetite should naturally continue to 
feed lustily on solid food. The best way to strengthen and preserve that 
appetite is to continue to feed it through the years when the reading 
skills are developing, so that they will realize how much there is to reach 
for through reading. They should be challenged to “stretch up” and 
“out” — with an incentive to expand and read more — to discover — 
to learn. 

The reading child becomes the literate man, but if his early reading 
does not give him the small shocks of discovery that make him want to 
explore further, he will conclude that reading is a dull affair. 

Phyllis Fenner entitled the 3rd chapter of “Proof of the Pudding” 
in this way, “you wouldn’t hardly know anything if it wasn’t for books.” 

There was a time when hard work spelled success, but today it is 
the high-school student who can pass the test of knowledge gained 
through books, or the college student who must complete with many 
others who are well-informed . . . These are those who are able to pass 
the strict screening process and go on to higher learning. From mil- 
lions of high-school graduates, those best prepared are the winners in 
the scholastic field and will continue to be as college facilities and faculty 
groan under the overload of those who try. 

Standards are being raised, and in many cases only one in five are 
accepted, others if acceptable at all are deferred to later entrance date. 
The best qualified, the best prepared, and the best informed are “‘out in 
front!” 

The speed and retention of knowledge gained through reading spells 
the difference between success and failure in entrance examinations. 
The ability to read, grasp and retain information from books is of pri- 
mary importance. Also, many students “bog down” in supplementary 
reading requirements. 

A slow reader, without verbal facility, is unable to keep pace with 
those who can cover the material easily. Scholarships are usually based 
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on competition of achievement tests — and these more often go to the 
good reader. 

Schools of law, medicine, and engineering now require two or more 
years of liberal arts courses as prerequisites for admittance. Verbal 
skills are essential. 

It has been said, “words are tools of thought; books are the tool 
chests.” — The more precise one’s vocabulary, the more exact one’s 
thinking. 

Some modern implements of learning, such as T V, movies and 
radio have been blamed for contributing to a reading derth among teen- 
agers, but we know they have at times served to encourage a further 
search. Whatever comes along, we can’t fight it, but we must work 
with these implements as a means to bring books and children together. 

I have not intended to overlook the fact that some children are slow 
readers who must have special attention from librarians. Most children 
who are slow in developing reading concepts, however, are usually nor- 
mal and healthy in other ways. (There are some cases we must, of 
course, direct to special teachers and to special therapists). Usually, 
children’s capacities of mind and heart are great, and we must work 
through this natural enthusiasm to help them find the “bone deep” 
pleasure in books — constantly encouraging them to “try their wings” 
in an effort to read and read well. Once they are aware of this reading 
satisfaction, reading will cease to seem an effort. 

One fact we know, all children would like to read — even non- 
readers try — even read pictures if possible. 

We are charged with establishing children’s taste for books. We 
must give them the palatable kind to “whet their appetites.” We should 
have the friendliness, patience, and enthusiasm in our work which will 
create in them the love for reading, which will become a habit . . . Per- 
haps, first for pleasure, later for culture and certainly for information. 

Children and young people today have a far wider world of interests 
than even their parents had or than most of us had, and they have access 
to far richer resources about the world today and about the world of 
tomorrow. 


Children of the space age present a never-ending challenge to the 
school librarian who must anticipate the subjects about which young- 
sters want to know. Today, books which adults find difficult to under- 
stand, our youthful readers devour with digestible glee. 


Young people of high-school age must read books for more specific 
purposes than do children, and their interests are even more far rang- 
ing then many of ours were even in college. 


The librarian shares with the classroom teacher the responsibility 
oe valle the potential achievement of each child. Through individual 
contacts we can help both the poor readers and the gifted readers, as 
well as the great middle group, to find the books suited to their abilities 
and their interests. We may use group contacts with children which 
have also proved effective, and the good school librarian makes use of 
many kinds of group guidance activities — story hours, book displays, 
exhibits, discussions about books — and especially for the young adult 
in high school, orientation, book lists and book talks. Through such 
activities the library becomes a necessity as well as a source of enjoy- 
ment and enrichment provided by reading. 
It has been said that it isn’t so important that one knows the facts 
as it is important that one knows where to locate them, read and under- 
stand them. 


One who can read and doesn’t is no better off than the person who 
cannot read at all. 





Reading does not guarantee success, but successful people are 
usually well-read. 

Reading may be the difference between what one is and what one 
wants to be. 

People who read run ahead in all walks of life. Many fall behind 
who do not read. 

Today it is no longer a “Walk of life”, it is now “keep on the run”, — 
or in the running. It is a “run for your life’, or the “run of your life’— 
we must read to run to live! — or let’s contract it, “read to live.” 

If we are living, we are certainly “in the running”, in the race of com- 
petition. 

How well we run, depends on how well we read — 

Certainly — He who runs must read! 


Presidential Greetings 

| am very much encouraged by the progress which has been made in 
school libraries since 1950. We have so many unsolved problems that 
we sometimes forget that we are dropping a few now and then. We hope 
for the time that all School libraries are administered by a professional 
librarian. We are making some progress in this direction in the high 
school — fewer are run by teachers who have no library training and 
think of the library as an extra-curricula assignment. In the new high 
schools built in the 1950’s more adequate library quarters have been pro- 
vided. Fewer schools have started libraries without books. The AASL 
becoming a division of NEA, and the OASL of OEA are steps toward pro- 
fessional recognition. These gains spur on the OASL struggle for a state 
supervisor, and for higher state standards for high school libraries, and 
for more elementary school libraries. The members of OASL are zealous 
—they serve willingly on committees. They use their time and money 
to further their profession. They will be increasing their activity as in- 
dividuals in the educational organizations with which the OASL is affili- 
ated. Surely the next ten years will see even greater progress. 

Sincerely, 





AN OPEN ENTRY — 
Librarian’s File 
RUTH FOOR, 
Thomas Ewing High, 


Lancaster 
In March °59 


This column begun — 
For all to contribute, 

I thought would be fun. 
My efforts at rhyme 

No prize would win, 
But tf others more talented 

Would only begin — 
Ponder library ‘‘routine’ 

In each new day — 
Send bits of interest 

Mr. Hinebaugh’s way. 


We could laugh together, 
See humor the while, 
As we view our problems— 


In the Librartan’s File. 


So once again, I'll revive 
My tdea to you — 


To share in rhyme, 
The things that we do. 


Budgets, lost books, 
Requests and such, 
Of a continuing interest 

We surely have much. 


So don’t disappoint me, 
Start please, today — 
For our Librartan’s File 


‘ 9 


Get tn your “‘say’’. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR 1960 
by Jean Lowry, Western Mich. Univ. 
INTRODUCTION 

In an article in the Harvard Business Review for Nov.-Dec., 1958, 
Margaret Mead discussed many phases of education pertinent to the 
theme of educational obsolescence. One statement in particular seemed 
pertinent as a point of departure for our discussion today. ‘No one will 
live his life in the world into which he was born, and no one will die in 
the world in which he worked in his maturity.” It seems to me that 
this provocative statement rather succinctly sums up the problem 
which confronts educators and, more specifically, school librarians in 
1960. The rapidity with which the world is changing today, now, and 
the character of this change forces us to evaluate our library service 
in new terms. 

Simultaneously we must acknowledge the needs of the eager, in- 
quisitive boys and girls, those of the slow puzzled child, as well as those 
of the largest contingent of all, the ones who drift to and fro on the 
misty flat below—the broad plain of our homogenized society. All of 
these groups are a recognized part of society today, and must there- 
fore be considered in any blueprint for school libraries in 1960. 

We as librarians and educators are caught up in the whirlwind of 
discussion about “Education.” We are blown from school buildings to 
salaries—from philosophy to federal aid and back again until, like 
Alice, we are running frantically to stay in one place. It is right and 
important, of course, that education should be a concern of people to- 
day. It is perhaps an over-worked cliche to state that the education of 
our youngsters is the basis for the democratic future of our country, 
and yet it is a truism which is accepted and on which much school 
planning is done. To scan the printed page today gives one an indi- 
cation of the concern, the challenge, the experimental educational at- 
mosphere. The Saturday Review has begun a new monthly supplement 
(Sponsored by the Ford Foundation) on Education in America. The 
political parties have statements in their platforms on the value of 
equal education for all. (Any newspaper or magazine continually carry 
both Kennedy’s and Nixon’s statements on this). 

The titles of books and pamphlets indicate this concern: Arthur 
Morse’s new book Schools for Tomorrow—Today; Trump’s Images of 
the Future; “An Essay on Quality in Public Education” (NEA Com- 
mission) ; the new Conant study “Recommendations in the Junior High 
School Years; Tomorrow’s Professors by Dr. Diekoff of Western Re- 
serve University, are a few current examples. 

The ideas, the experiments, the terminology, the arguments are 
all facets of the education picture today about which school libraries 
must be cognizant, and into which they too must plunge or else be left 
far out on the periphery of the school’s program in 1960 and for 1970. 


There are also aspects in today’s society not directly related to cur- 
riculum, educational philosophy or children, which exert a mighty 
influence on the schools and on school librarians. Space exploration, 
electronic communication, the United Nations and more specifically, 
the African problems, a fear of communism and other ideologies, 
materialism and all its concommitant phases (status seekers, com- 
placency, waste, etc). 

It is, of course, impossible to set up a list of influences and then 
distinguish the effect this one will have on school libraries in this way 
and another in that manner, etc. Each one of them is tied to the other 
as well as to school library programs. Although I may attempt to pre- 
sent them here in such a way that stress seems to be on a certain 
area—please understand that it is merely to bring the total picture 
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into sharper focus. It will be seen as we progress that though they 
may appear to be extraneous forces foreign to the present library 
situation, each is actually indigenous to and dependent upon the total 
concept—School Libraries 1960. 


EDUCATION TV, ETC. 

Electronic devices, automation in general, communication in par- 
ticular, are being incorporated rapidly in our school programs. 

Now good teachers enlist the use of magnetic tapes, film strips 
slides, overhead projectors in their classroom to excite and increase 
understandings. This does not mean less dependance upon the libraries. 
They are used for this very material, as well as for the printed materials 
which enlarge the scope of understanding in the subject area presented; 
they continue to supplement and enrich library materials to present 
to the individual student who wishes to explore further in science, 
mathematics or the humanities. 

Language laboratories are one specialized type of electronic com- 
munication and are becoming a basic part of the teaching program in 
the foreign language departments. Where does the library fit in here? 
With this impetus for conversation in a foreign tongue there must also 
come better understanding of the people, the realization of the cultural 
heritage of the contribution of that country to the world today. What 
better source than the school’s library for an enrichment program in 
languages? The emphasis on foreign language begins in the elementary 
grades—both elementary and secondary libraries must enlarge their 
collections accordingly. 

Educational TV is of course the current topic of conversation in 
the multi-media area. Too often considered the panacea for all teaching 
ills, this method of presentation does have a specific contribution to 
make. Gifted teachers can and do present exciting rich television learn- 
ing situations. These teachers, in partnership with the regular class- 
room teacher, enlivan teaching procedures and promote flexibility. 
With cooperative planning these teachers (TV and classroom) can 
make greater use of community resources, laboratories and libraries. 
As of last spring 569 school districts were utilizing television for in- 
struction. This technique of presentation must be capitalized on in 
an imaginative way by librarians. Almost every subject in the cur- 
riculum is being tested in this media. Again for enrichment purposes, 
the library collection becomes a necessity. 

School libraries in 1960 have a greater challenge here than ever 
before. 


BUILDING, SPACE, EQUIPMENT 

Dr. Harold Gores of the Educationa] Facilities Laboratory amused 
AASL members at the State Assembly Breakfast this summer with 
his phrase “accoustical floor covering’”—for the unitiated—‘‘carpeting”’. 
This is not day dreaming. There are schools deliberately experimenting 
to see if this kind of floor covering will not be more noise-proof and 
less expensive than our current use of accoustical ceiling tile. Then 
the ceiling could revert to its original purpose—proper reflection of 
light. Carpeting has long been used in many elementary libraries for 
the story hour corner—and in some high school libraries for the inform- 
al browsing area. Why shouldn’t we use it in all our libraries—for it is 
conducive to a comfortable welcoming atmosphere and does get us away 
from the “antiseptic eggcrate”’ ? 

But carpeting is just “a small finishing touch” so to speak: What 
about basic designs in our school buildings today? In education the 
rule should be “space always follows program.” Does this include 
libraries? A look at plans in the School Executive, now Overview, or 
the article by Jonathan King in Saturday Review, October 15th, 1960, 
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on new approaches to school construction, will indicate experimentation 
in full swing with building materials, with shape and layout, with cam- 
pus type schools, with circular and wheel-spoke plans, it is evident that 
the Library, “nerve center” of the school, is an “idee fixe,” at least 
in secondary school, but unfortunately in the planning one of two 
things usually happens: The floor plan retains traditional items, too 
little space, no water, (formal arrangements, uncomfortable furniture) 
or—other extreme—the library is a beautiful glass case with no book- 
shelf space and no way to expand and many planters. The architect 
experiments—the librarian is too often not consulted or perhaps is not 
aware of current trends. The new standards supply us with basic am- 
munition but our imaginations must be called into play also. 

It was exciting to see the new plans for a high school library, in 
an average community where the student enrollment will run around 
2,000, include a professional teacher’s library, adequate listening rooms, 
a college and career center—reading and reference rooms, adequate 
office space for 4 or 5 professionals, conference rooms, individual study- 
ing desks—all of these immediately adjacent to the audio visual center, 
projection and workrooms. Furthermore the library has shelf space 
for more than 10 books per student—is attractively designed with stone 
and wood—has adequate window arrangements and a browsing area. 
How did this come about? Because the one librarian read the standards 
and convinced her principal that it was important for the whole secon- 
dary school faculty to help plan this new addition. When I was called 
in as a consultant, I found the superintendent, the Chairman of the 
Board, the principal, the faculty, the librarian and the architect, all 
there together—to pick my brains, yes, but to a greater degree to thrash 
out their needs together. Exciting, yes, and it can happen anywhere. 
In fact, it must happen if we are to have adequate facilities to give 
the services demanded by today’s expanding educational programs. 

Elementary school libraries over the years have been ahead of 
high school libraries in taking advantage of informality, in including 
facilities for many types of instructional materials, but alas they are 
too often left completely out of the’ architect’s and administrator’s 
plans. Or if included, they are tucked in out-of-the-way-corners, too 
small to seat even the minimum number of users or to house an 
adequate amount of material. We have our work cut out for us in the 
elementary building plans. Use of the Standards plus the specific 
library recommendations in the Education Policies Commission booklet, 
“Contemporary Issues in Elementary education” will furnish much 
helpful authoritative material to back the librarian’s requests. All 
building suggestions must be coupled with a re-evaluation of the lib- 
rary’s purposes in the total elementary program as the letter makes 
basic changes in form and structure. 


SCHEDULED PROGRAMS, ETC., TEACHING TEAM, ETC. 

Let us look at some of the experiments in scheduling and program- 
ming for “tomorrow’s schools—today” and see how they may provoke 
changes in our libraries. 

“A lengthening school day is one of the trends for 1960-61” de- 
clares an NEA survey. (NEA Journal, October ’60, p. 209). More 
periods in the day to provide more course offerings are evident in 
some schools. Television courses before or after the regular school day 
will often serve to stretch the instruction period. 

Many libraries are beginning to experiment with longer hours. 
We have always claimed that a good school library is open before and 
after regular school hours. But we now have systems experimenting 
with evening hours and Saturday mornings. At present we do not 
have sufficient statistics to indicate a strong trend for a real value 
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in this experiment. Suffice it to say that librarians are attempting 
to adapt and to pioneer. 

The great programming challenge, of course, comes in the Trump 
report, “Images of the Future,” with its completely flexible schedule; 
its concept of small group work and individual study time as well as 
the large class instructional group. All of these vary in length and 
time placement each day, thus re-emphasizing the need for library 
services all day and perhaps in many places throughout the building. 
Evanston Township High School is experimenting now with a program 
reorganized according to Trump proposal. 

One new high school is doing away with all library-study-hall 
permits, putting students entirely on their honor as to their choice of 
study facility. The outcome of this is not yet evident but it pre- 
supposes the development of new understandings of the meaning of 
library service on the part of teachers and librarians as well as students. 
What about summer programs? In Dade County, Florida, for example, 
school librarians were employed at 64 different school centers for six 
weeks, making books and other materials available to pupils. The 
Administration and Special Instructional Service Funds were provided 
by the State in 32 counties for similar purposes. New Jersey also tried 
this in the form of developmental reading programs in the resort areas. 

This fall, AASA published a booklet, “Year-Round School,” in 
which they encourage the exploration of this idea. This clearly in- 
dicates that the library center would increase the focal point in the 
development of such a program. 

Large classes as suggested in Trump and as promoted through 
educational TV make heavy demands on library and AV centers. The 
use of these facilities must be balanced. For example, when 3 large 
sections of American history, involving at least 250 students are en- 
gaged in library research, the facilities may become over taxed. Is 
the answer to this increased space and staff? If so, where should it 
be located—in the central reading area or in the section of the school 
where the social studies classes are held? Should we plan for many 
small libraries and individual study areas? Is it possible to use sub- 
professional (not clerical) staff to maintain this facility, i.e. the pro- 
fessional librarians supervising such a plan, similar to teaching teams, 
as has been suggested for expanding library services? 

Teaching teams may be organized in several ways, as you know. 
Team leader and associate type; master teacher and beginning teach- 
ers; coordinated teams. Possibly we are, as Dr. Gores has intimated, 
overlooking an area of assistance here. 


But the teaching team idea itself poses another problem to be 
considered by librarians. How can we best serve these teachers? Do 
we need to expand our professional library collections? Will we need to 
provide library conference space for them? Will this type of teaching 
so expand the course offerings that we will have to greatly augment 
the materials already available as well as explore materials for interest 
areas not yet touched upon? Will the stimulation of pupils be such 
that we must be prepared for greater individual interest on the part 
of the gifted and more general participation on the part of the slow 
child? 

Turning to the elementary schools specifically—what will happen 
if more schools try the experiment of not grading classes? Children 
may be in what we might call primer reading classes, but in advanced 
(or 3rd grade) science and arithmetic groups—or any one of a dozen 
or more such combinations. Surely this forces the elementary librarian 
to break away from the traditional, carefully scheduled, room by room 
library visits. It necessitates flexible hours, with the continuation of 
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the special services, i.e. story hours and book sharing of library in- 
struction times, under new circumstances. It precludes increased staff 
in the elementary school library as well, so that this variety in program 
may be provided continuously. Research and experimentation also 
continue with forms of organization lying between the completely de- 
partmentalized elementary school and the completely non-departmental- 
ized. Such a breakdown of formal organization challenges the content 
of this library also. Too many elementary school librarians are grade 
conscious in their purchase of materials. The elementary child’s in- 
terest cuts across all subject areas and all reading levels. An appraisal 
of the library’s schedule and the school’s group planning may well 
raise the shout, “Cry Havoc,” (only temporarily we hope) in connection 
with the book collection currently provided. 

The administrators clearly favor, of all alternatives, an expanded 
voluntary summer program, which they say, “affords a real oppor- 
tunity for educational advantages to the children.” The primary dis- 
advantage, they note, is additional cost, but this can “be justified on 
the basis of greater educational opportunity for all people concerned.” 
They are talking here, not about a summer program limited to remedial 
or make-up work, but one which would provide wider and richer 
educational experiences than currently are available in the regular 
school year. 

“Some pupils,” AASA says, “might want to take advantage of 
this instructional period for purposes of acceleration, but, again, this 
number will be relatively few. The greatest advantage probably would 
be an enrichment. Gifted children might take advanced courses in chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, creative writing, or painting. Others would 
take courses that would not fit into their regular school programs, 
such as personal typing, mature study, woodworking, music, crafts, 
or shorthand. And there would, of course, be opportunities for special 
work in foreign languages.” 

Another alternative recommended by AASA, but with reservations 
about costs and community acceptance, is one which would emphasize 
using the summer vacation period for adding quality to the school 
program through the professional development of teachers. They would 
be engaged in studying and improving teaching methods, revising cur- 
riculums, and gaining new insights into how children learn. 


CURRICULUM 

“The curriculum should impel maximum developmeni of the intel- 
lectual powers of all students; greater fulfillment of the potential 
capacity of each student; more intellectual inquiry in depth; and in- 
creased application of academic material and encouragement of intel- 
lectual exploration in teaching manual skills.” (Trump, p. 10. New 
Directions to Quality Education). That quality education demands 
good school libraries is a premise forcefully stated in the proliferation 
of articles, brochures, reports and books now streaming from the 
presses and relating to the needs of today’s curriculum. 

And so we should examine some of the proposals as well as cur- 
— trends within the curriculum which may affect school library 
efforts. 

Listed as contemporary issue in elementary education we find 
the teaching of foreign languages proposed as a regular part of the 
elementary curriculum. Regardless of the arguments pro and con, 
the problems of continuity and the like which may result from this 
proposition—at least one foreign language is being taught in many 
elementary schools today. The problem of motivation and the goal 
of promoting an awareness of other cultures and languages are facets 
in which the school library becomes an active participant. (relate to 
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language laboratory in sec. schools.) 

‘esearch and experimentation in the field of individualized read- 
ing is placing heavy demands on the materials available in elementary 
school libraries. (non text type of reading books). The problem is not 
one of reading instruction on the basis of a uniform policy but rather 
on the matter of serving students on an individual basis. Greater 
interest in an avidness for reading is evidenced. Exposure to a wider 
range of reading provides larger context for concept development. 
When children are free to choose their own material and free to read, 
they read for a purpose. They choose both easy and hard materials. 
They are eager to gain new ideas and information. They also read for 
pleasure. Wholesome attitudes toward reading are developed (Ohio 
study p. 69). Such programs demand a wealth of books on all subjects 
on all reading levels—impossible without the library. 

Increased stress on library materials in the classroom and decreas- 
ed use of texts either basic or supplementary in all areas of the cur- 
riculum should continue to keep us on our toes. 

Concerned as we have always been with teaching the basic skills 
and attitudes of learning, it is interesting to note one school in Wash- 
ington, D.C. With a city-wide selected enrollment, it is experimenting 
by offering a stiff curriculum of basic subjects and a heavy emphasis 
on learning and competition. Parenthetically should be mentioned that 
the Citizen’s Action Committee in Washington has, of this year, suc- 
ceeded in creating library positions in all Junior high schools and a 
demonstration library in one elementary school. 

Changes in science teaching on the elementary level are imperative. 
A “sky full of satellites” has made education aware that new materials, 
new methods and new curiosities are upon them. Our boys and girls 
discuss fission and astronauts with an ability which still floors those 
of us who grew up a generation ago. Nevertheless this must not in any 
way deter the librarian from acknowledging the demand which will 
be made for science materials. Now, more than ever, must be selected 
good qualified, authentic material in these many areas. (Not just any 
old science books. AAAS lists are a tremendous help and a good example 
of cooperative planning.) 

The academically talented student has become a controversial fig- 
ure. The NEA now has a project supported by the Carnegie corporation 
—to develop a clearing house whose files include thousands of programs 
for the talented and a consulting service used all over the U. S. “Ad- 
vanced Placement” programs for secondary gifted or accelerated young 
adult; or the elementary semi-segregated groups for fast learners in 
a variety of subject areas spawn a real problem for the librarian. It 
is absolutely vital that more advanced, materials be made accessible 
to these boys and girls. Here, I think, cooperative loans must be worked 
out with public, university, industrial and research libraries. Prag- 
matism is a part of today’s library thinking. 

The heavy emphasis on, and the general concern felt for, de- 
veloping better international understandings on the part of our future 
citizens causes further exploration on the part of today’s librarians 
to locate current materials to implement social studies work. 

More magazines should be purchased. Excellent bibliographies 
of foreign publications have been issued recently both by the Stern 
Family Fund project and the International Relations project of North 
Central area. Our young people need to be introduced in depth to this 
source of information. 

A renewal of interest in the areas of art and fine literature for 
all ages is a joy to behold but catches many a librarian unprepared. 
The beautiful Skira editions of art reproductions, the Ripley biographies, 
the excellent editions of classics as well as the tremendous proliferation 
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of paper books in the fields of philosophy, religion, literature, etc., 
make it possible for us to roam far and wide in procuring materials for a 
balanced collection geared to stimulate and inspire. 

Mention must be made of the great need within our libraries 
to maintain our standard of selection and to develop a program of 
guidance evidence for recreational reading. We often become so con- 
cerned with curriculum needs that the pleasure and leisure reading 
program becomes neglected. This we cannot afford. This form of guid- 
ance is the counter balance to our skills emphasis and to the increased 
attention, albeit importance, being given college, career and vocational 
guidance. 

Vertical as well as horizontal planning in today’s curriculum in- 
corporates all phases of library service. Imaginative teaching needs 
freedom and a variety of materials—Learning is an active process. 

RESEARCH 

1. Current research or studies in progress indicate further concern 
over, and interest in, the role of the school library. The tremendous 
national depth study made by Henne and Ersted prior to the publication 
of the new standards gave us a sound basis statistically for the min- 
imum average needs of school libraries today in the way of space, 
equipment, staff and content. Such figures point the way toward bet- 
ter physical surroundings for all libraries, as has already been indicated, 
is being used to advantage. 

2. The current study at Rutgers University under a grant from 
the U.S.O.E. on the “Effectiveness of the Elementary School Library,” 
should produce significant information for the implementation of this 
facet of school library service throughout the country. Phase one, 
which has just been completed, was planned to produce instruments 
to measure the effectiveness of the library in the elementary schools. 
Plans are now underway for the second phase which will make use of 
this instrument in regular school situations. All librarians will make 
use of this instrument in regular school situations. All librarians should 
watch for the results of this study. 

3. The recently published report from Mary Helen Mahar, specialist 
for School and Children’s Libraries in the U.S.O.E., is entitled “State 
Departments of Education Responsibilities for School Libraries.” This 
study was made at the request of the Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers and demonstrates “that State departments of education have 
broad responsibilities for school libraries and are fulfilling them to 
some extent. Lack of personnel and inadequate budgets are seriously 
curtailing their programs for school library developments.” (p. 31). 
“Of first importance,” continues the report, “in statements made by 
members of State Department professional staffs, is the appointment 
of school library supervisors where none is employed, and the increase 
of professional and clerical staff where school library supervision is 
already established.”” More service to elementary schools, broadening 
of field services, increased state aid and higher standards for school 
libraries are also listed as essentials. As of July 1959 there were 26 
school library supervisors in State Departments of Education. An 
additional 14 states have supervisors operating through the State 
Library consultant service or extension agencies (of these only Mich- 
igan and Arkansas employ school library specialists.) 

4. A study on budgets now in progress at the U.S.O.E. should 
cast further light onto this basic part of school library development. 

5. A doctoral study in progress at Columbia University is de- 
signed to show the extent to which concepts of library programs held 
by administrative and instructional staffs in laboratory schools cor- 
respond with expert opinion in the literature on school libraries and 
the extent to which library — in laboratory schools are con- 
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sistent with these opinions. This should have a direct bearing on 
teacher-training programs; and one would hope, implement further 
the resolution passed by AASL in Montreal regarding the need for 
school library orientation in teacher-training curriculums and courses. 

6. Two years ago the N.E.A. conducted a study on the use of 
libraries by teachers in the secondary schools in all teaching areas. 
You may recall the results of this study which bore out what most of us 
knew—regarding the heavy use of library materials by English, Science 
and Social Studies people—as well as the implications for expanding 
library use by faculty in the areas of business, art, health, vocational 
guidance, etc. This study, too, voiced its concern over the uneven use 
of library facilities and presented a challenge to the practicing librarian. 
Currently there is an exciting study developing in Rhode Island. A 
grant from the Council on Library Resources has been made “to im- 
prove instruction in the educational institutions of Rhode Island through 
coordinating university, school and community libraries.” This study 
is being directed through facilties at Brown University. It is incidental- 
ly, almost a direct outcome of a previous study made in Providence 
of the school library situation there. The results of this new grant will 
have many significant implications for school librarians as they attempt 
to solve the problem of the young adult and his library needs in a 
cooperative fashion. 

What is the relationship between the research person and the 
practicing school librarian? As in all the other aspects of this dis- 
cussion, it is simply another reiteration of our basic premise that 
whether you will or will not, the findings of these studies will directly 
affect a change in YOUR school library in 1960. You cannot be an 
esoteric person and maintain status as a dynamic professional librarian. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

I believe the recent White House Conference on Children and Youth 
also yields some fruit for the thoughtful school librarian to taste. The 
key phrase at this meeting was “to promote opportunities for children 
and youth to realize their full potential for a creative life in freedom 
and dignity.” In the now published Recommendations — Composite 
Report of Forum Findings, school librarians will find some specific 
references to libraries in such statements as: “planning based on the 
needs of children and youth ... allow for opportunities for education 
... library facilities ;’ that “all school plants and facilities be available 
on a 12-month basis for educational, vocational and recreational pur- 
poses under adequate adult supervision”; that “quality library facil- 
ities and services be provided in elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges and universities to enable them to achieve standards 
of academic excellence’; that “‘support for public, private and school 
libraries be increased, and access provided in school and leisure hours, 
so that all children, particularly the gifted, make reading a lifetime 
source of learning’; “that parents, teachers, librarians and other read- 
ing counselors guide chldren to read increasingly better books; and that 
trained personnel be available to guide parents as well as young people 
in the selection of appropriate materials.” These, plus many other 
related goals, are here spelled out for the American people. School 
librarians can help implement them. These statements plus the recom- 
mendations in our own new Standards for School Library Programs 
provide us with two sources which with study and interpretation can 
help us make an impact on the educational world of today. 

AND LAST p 

We have seen exciting and interesting developments in school 
library service over the last decade, and I believe we will see a con- 
tinuing and even more creative growth in the 60s. 

I predict that it will be a period of challenge, experimentation and 
reappraisal: 14 


1. The physical atmosphere and design of library will change 
and expand: (break down of library into smaller units perhaps—in 
other parts of the building (re-arrangement of materials with experi- 
ments in building designs). 

2. The services of the library will be used by more teachers in 
more subject areas for more purposes with continuing in-service train- 
ing programs. 

3. Students will have greater freedom in the use of library facil- 
ities (individual carrels, more time, expanded collection will encourage 
intellectual investigation). 

4. Continuous and integral expansion of the type of instructional 
materials to be found in the library, or immediately adjacent thereto, 
will be evident. 

5. Electronic devices will be used by the students in the library on 
their own for further development of individual, intellectual and rec- 
reational interests; by the librarians for the purpose of instruction; 
book processing and cataloging, special research, etc. 

6. Librarians will be freed to give the basic kind of service they 
have always wanted to give—more adequate staff assistance, profession- 
al and sub-professional, and clerical which will result in more pro- 
fessional work and less use of student clerical assistance—conversly 
these can do more work, with student groups in book discussions and 
book guidance. 

7. Extensive development of the elementary school library program 
(including flexible schedules), instructional materials center concept is 
on the way. 

8. Library service will be provided on a K-12 basis in all schools. 

9. School libraries will function longer hours and over 12-month 
periods in some form. (Through school term expansions, special sum- 
mer programming, e.g. camp experiences—not in lieu of public library 
services, rather in even closer cooperation with their services). 

10. All professional librarians will be fully prepared by education 
and experience to perform professional duties. And to borrow Lester 
Asheim’s definition of professional—“one who knows not only what 
to do and how to do it, but why he is doing it—and the why to do with 
the people he serves.” 

The school librarian, therefore, will continue to serve each of the 
individuals in her school community—to parent, teacher, administrator, 
student—by selecting the best material available in a variety of formats 
to fit the need of each person as it arises. And this will be the great 
contribution of school libraries—1960—the continuous promotion of 
the ideal of service, the act of defending freedom of thought and in- 
dividual worth. 


EDITOR'S EYEING .. . 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS CONVENE 


Approximately four-hundred school librarians gathered at the Pick- 
Fort Hayes Hotel in Columbus for the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
the Ohio Association of School Librarians, October 28-29. The conven- 
tion’s theme, appropriate for our rushed way of life, was ‘He Who Runs 
Must Read.” 

The major speeches given at the convention and the bibliography 
used by Johann Klick in her book discussion are reproduced in this BUL- 
LETIN. 

A tour of the new and beautiful Upper Arlington High School Library 
was taken. A meeting discussing needs and possibilities for elementary 
school libraries was held, chaired by Helen Barlow of Cleveland Heights. 
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The fact that Ohio schools are below the national percentage in having 
elementary school libraries was noted. It is hoped that this situation will 
be remedied. The Association passed a resolution, sent to the Ohio De- 
partment of Education, requesting that a State Supervisor of School Lib- 
raries be appointed. It is felt that this position is sorely needed to empha- 
size the libraries’ needs and values throughout our educational system. 

Inspiration to four-hundred librarians was only one of the results of 
the convention. A realization of the huge tasks needed to be performed 
in order to create a school library system was a major outcome. A re- 
affirmed desire to serve the school community was unanimously carried 
away with each librarian. 

As Ralph Esterquest said this summer at the Chicago University 
Graduate Library School Conference: ‘Conferences vary in quality, im- 
pact and contribution.’“” We can be sure that this conference added to 
the knowledge of the participants and aided them in their determination 
to go forward, to grow larger and better. 

Editorially yours, 


aDwtd é. Hinebaugh 
County Line... 


ALLEN: 

School libraries, now separate from the public library systems, are Elida School, 
with Mrs. Margaret Cutter (Senior High), Mrs. Bernice Carder (Junior High), and 
Mrs. Donald Bauer, assistant. Lima’s South Junior High has Mrs. Elsass as librarian. 
ASHTABULA: 

Andover’s Pymatuning Valley High School Library is providing leadership this 
year for the county’s Student Librarians Association. 62 members and advisers met 
at the school this fall, and will meet again in the spring. One school leads for a year, 
for ease of planning. 

BELMONT: 

Powhatan High is completely renovated, library-wise, including drapes. Robert 
Fahey is teacher-librarian. 

COLUMBIANA: 

East Palestine’s Student Librarian’s Club acted as open-house hosts, dressed as 
Hucks, Tom Sawyers, sailors, flappers, etc. On display: proposed floor plans for the 
new library . .. Ruth Deringer recommends “Burgerl and Meadows” for displays and 
bulletin boards (Instructor Handbook Series). Lutonia High School welcomes Mrs. 
Mary Bulhart as librarian, ex-Children’s Libn from Salem . .. And a teacher has been 
assigned half-time to the Salem Senior High Library with Lois Lehman. 
DELAWARE: 

Mrs. Douglas Dittrick is now librarian at Frank Willis High School in Delaware; 
WRU grad, 1957; from the County Library’s bookmobile. 

FRANKLIN: 

County school librarians met at Ohio State V. library. Hilliard High’s circulation 
has gained — proof of reading students, since a branch of the Public Library has 
newly opened also. 

GEAUGA: 

Newbury Local’s librarian, Frances Ogden, sought and found the oldest book in 
the district—1604—as part of the celebration of National Book Week. 
HAMILTON: 

Staff Banquet was held in November; truly “rays of sunshine.” 

HANCOCK: 

If chosen “best”, by the entire school, book reports are published in the news- 

ww at Glenwood Junior High in Findlay. 
ARION: 

Harding High Library has recently displayed India art objects, loaned by lay 
missionaries. Scandinavia has been represented by foods, ski clothes, books, silver, 
glass. Markku Aarola loaned for Finland. Foreign students have been happy to show 
handiwork from their native land. “We believe that in this way we are doing our bit 
to create international understanding.” 


MEDINA: 
The News-Banner, newspaper, gave front page prestige and procedence to school 
news in September — Wadsworth‘s bookmobile service was photographed. Mary 
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Iddings comments that this is “cooperation between schools and public library.” a la 
i aaa 
MERCER: 

Spencerville and Celina student assistants toured the new Lima Public Library 
with great interest. 
MONROE: 

Lucille Dickson, at Beallsville High, is enjoying her new library in the addition 


to the school. Beryl Goodwin’s River High Library now meets Ohio State Department 
of Education and N.C.A. requirements. 


MORROW: . . 
Valeska Nicholson promises a long letter about “her” plans for library remodeling. 
NOBLE: 
Minerva Frazier is truly an “avis rara” . .. The Only school librarian in the 


county, at Caldwell. A new building with a library (including work space for the 
librarian) is being built. 


New Lexington’s library is being enlarged. 
PORTAGE: 

Windam’s library sponsored a faculty coffee-better relations acquaintance. Ra- 
venna’s new junior high opened this fall. Ravenna Senior High seniors are being 
tested after five years of training to evaluate assignments-lectures method of using 
the library. KSU School has had a book fair, an original book jacket contest, and 
elementary assembly programs consisting of book seminars, choral reading, book ex- 
cerpts and refreshments for parents. 

PREBLE: 

Lewisburg and College Corner have larger libraries this year. However, a survey 
reveals most of the libraries are far below standard. This has been made the county’s 
“main project,” to bring the libraries up (at least toward) standards. 

SENACA: 

Old Fort High is newly remodeled; Scipio-Republic’s program begins in January; 
all schools now have qualified teacher-librarians 
STARK: 

Shirley Sippola has accepted a position with the South East Regional Library 
Service Department, for the 8 county district; she will be working with state librarian 
Walter Brahm and Ruth Hess. Taft Junior High has Carol Ann Sissea as teacher- 
librarian. Margaret Rodgers will be a delegate to the Representative Assembly of 
O.E.A., December 15, 16, 17. Walsh College, Canton, opened this fall. 
TUSCARAWAS: 

Mrs. Mildred Laurent is new librarian at .New Philadelphia High. John Wright 
serves at Tuscarawas Valley High in Bolivar. Lillian Hinds, in addition to her job 
in the district library, works one and a half days a week at Midvale School. 


NHELPY!! 

“Fortunately for East Palestine High School the bond levy passed, 
and now I have the pleasure of helping to plan the enlargement of my 
two-by-four box with no storage and no workroom. I certainly would 
appreciate receiving from other librarians who have faced this situation 
their words of wisdom concerning ideas that for them have turned out 
well or which should be avoided.” 

JEAN ATKIN 
East Palestine High School 
East Palestine, Ohio 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND CHILDREN 
*Books followed by “C” are for ages 6-12. Parenthetical grade levels and prices are 
from 1960 Books in Print Index. 
Aardema, Verna. TALES FROM THE STORY HAT. Coward, 1960. C (gr. 2-6) $3.50 
Folk tales from Africa which show the philosophy, wit and wisdom. 
Adamson, Joy. BORN FREE. Pantheon, 1960. $4.95 
A Senior Game Warden and his wife raise an African lioness Elsa, turn her back 
to the wild, and then discover that she still likes them to come and visit. 
Anthony, Evelyn. ALL THE QUEEN’S MEN. Crowell, 1960. $4.95 
Elizabeth I had but one goal — the welfare of England — as the men who sur- 
rounded the queen soon discovered. 
Blair, Clay, Jr. DIVING FOR PLEASURE AND TREASURE. World, 1960. $4.95 
A sunken galleon lay for two hundred years in the waters off Yucatan before two 
modern skin-divers brought up its treasure. 
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Carson, John F. THE COACH NOBODY LIKED. Farrar, 1960 (gr. 7-11) $2.95 
Sid Hawkes was the best trick shot in town, but he didn’t like basketball till the 
new coach taught the team and the town how to lose as well as win. 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth. LONELY MARIA. Pantheon, 1960. C. (preschool-K) $3.25 
Portraying a West Indian child’s creative imagination, colorful language. 
Cole, Williad, H. ed. POEMS OF MAGIC AND SPELLS. World, 1960. C. (gr. 4-8) $3.95 
Poems about magic, witches, ghosts, elves and mermaids. - 
Drury, Allen. ADVISE AND CONSENT. Doubleday, 1959 (11th and 12th) $5.75 
When the President asked the Senate to confirm the controversial Robert Leffing- 
well as Secretary of State, he set in motion a bitter conflict from which the reader 
learns much of American politics. 
Ferris, Helen, ed. THE BRAVE AND THE FAIR. Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1960. $3.50 
Anthology about pioneer girls who survived the Deerfield massacre, the perils of 
teaching school, or a prairie fire sweeping a dry land. 
Fisher, Aileen. GOING BAREFOOT. Crowell, 1960. C. (gr. K-2) $3.00 
Beautifully written rhythmic story about a boy who looks forward to June when 
he can go barefoot. 
Grimm, Jakob and Wilhelm. THE SHOEMAKER AND THE ELVES. Scribner, 1960. 
C. $?7 


Same version as given in collections by Arbuthnot and Huber. Pictures are in- 
teresting soft washes of color. 

Jones, Dorothy H. THE WONDERFUL WORLD OUTSIDE. Dodd, 1960. (gr. 8-12) $3. 

Sixteen year old Victoria, oldest girl in the orphanage, had to choose between the 
children of the home and the normal life of a teen-ager “outside’’. 

Lauritzen, Jonreed. THE GLITTER-EYED WOUSER. Little, 1960. C. (gr. 6-10) $3.00 

It took the efforts of the whole family to track down the mysterious sheep-killer, 
but it was little Ridi who really solved the mystery of he wouser. 

Lawrence, Marjorie. THE SHINING MOMENT. Harcourt, 1960. $?? 

Janey Kirsten had always been the pretties girl in town, but an automobile accideni 
changed her face and her life. 

Leighton. Margaret. JOURNEY FOR A PRINCESS. Farrar, 1960. $?? 

Princess Elstid, youngest of the children of King Alfred the Great, learns the duty 
of royalty when one of the dread Vikings asks for her hand. 

Lindgren, Astrid. RASMUS AND THE VAGABOND. Viking, 1960. C. $2.75 

Nine year old Rasmus runs away from the orphanage and meets Paradise Oscar, 
a lovable tramp, with whom he has some incredible adventures. 

MacLean, Alistair. NIGHT WITHOUT END. Doubleday, 1960. $3.95 

Murder took one by one the passengers of a plane forced down at a small IGY 
outpost in the bitter cold of Greenland. 

Maddux, Rachel. ABEL’S DAUGHTER; the true story of race relations in the South. 

Harper, 1960. $3.50 

During World War II, and officer and his wife live for a short time in a rural 
Southern community where “ted become friends with Abel Loftus, a Negro grocer, and 
his widowed daughter, Seren 
Mademoiselle. 40 BEST ST ORIES FROM MADEMOISELLE, 1935-1960. Harper, 1960. 

$5.00. 

Stories taken from the magazine’s first twenty-five years include such authors 
as Tennessee Williams, William Faulkner, Truman Capote and James Purdy. 
Matsuno, M. A PAIR OF RED CLOGS. World, 1960. C. (gr. K-3) $3.00 

After cracking her new clogs, a little Japanese girl plans to trick her mother 
into buying a new pair, but her conscience makes her change her mind. 

Norton, Andre. STORM OVER WARLOCK. World, 1960. (gr. 7-9) $3.00 

On the unexplored world of Warlock, Shann Lantee, only survivor of the Earth 
party, battles the twin threats of giant insects and creatures from the sea. 
O’Dell, Scott. ISLAND OF THE BLUE DOLPHINS. Houghton, 1960. C. $2.75 

Left alone on the island, Karana had to contend with the wild dogs that had killed 
her brother and provide herself with food, shelter and weapons. 
Rowan, Carl T. WAIT TILL NEXT YEAR. Random, 1960. $4.95 

In his rise from a share-cropper’s cabin to the heights of baseball stardom, Jackie 
Robinson never forgot how to speak his mind. This is a superior sports biography. 
Scoggin, Margaret. ESCAPES AND RESCUES. Knopf, 1960. $?? 

These true stories of ange and daring have as a common theme men who are 
trapped and must find a way o 
Shute, Nevil. TRUSTEE FROM THE TOOLROOM. Morrow, 1960. $3.95 

The methodical life of Keith Stewart, a model engine designer, is interrupted 
when he sets out to locate a fortune in diamonds, for which he is trustee. 
Simons, David. MAN HIGH. Doubleday, 1960. $4.50 

An Air Force doctor prepares for our flights into space by going up to the thin 
air of 102,000 feet and staying there for thirty-two terrifying and rewarding hours. 
Snow, Dorothea. DOLL FOR LILY BELLE. Houghton, 1960. C. (gr. 2-4) $2.50 

The new highway opened for a new world for Lily Belle and her mountain folks 
when she found she could sell gourd dolls and buy her mammy a washing machine. 
Street, James H. and Tracy, Don. PRIDE OF POSSESSION. Lippincott, 1960. $3.75 
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Kiah McCable had many things — a happy boy’s life in the mountains of the Great 
Smokies, a friend—Hooty the Indian, and a terrible need to hunt and kill the giant 
boar that had caused his father’s death. 

Taylor, David. STORM THE LAST RAMPART. Lippincott, 1960. $4.95 

Against the background of Benedict Arnold’s treachery runs the story of Bennett 
Paige, a captain in Washington’s secret service and Hannah, the tavern girl. 
Vandivert, Rita William. YOUNG RUSSIA. Dodd, 1960. C. (gr. 3-6) $3.00 

Photographs tell the story of children in European Russia, from infancy through 
their school days. 

Warwick, Dolores. PROMISED SPRING. Dodd, Mead, 1960. (gr. 10-12) $3.00 

The same year that Pat answered a real call to be a nursing nun, her twin Peggy 
found that Christ, her high school romance, was leaving her forever. 

Wibberley, Leonard. THE HANDS OF CORMAC JOYCE. Putnam, 1960. $2.95 

When a giant storm hits his island home, a small Irish boy finds there are different 
kinds of courage. : : 

Compiled by the Baltimore City School Library Department in cooperation with 
the Department of Work with Young Adults, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Johann L. Klick, for O.A.S.L., October, 1960. 


AVA’s Can Be Used In The Library 
— For the Library — 

Motion pictures and filmstrips are used to supplement every classroom in the 
school. Periodicals are devoted exclusively to audio visual education aspects. This 
medium of communication has now permeated so far into the American way of life 
that formerly “high-brow” literary journals use a part, and in some cases it is a large 
part, of their space for reviewing and discussing developments in this line. 

Perhaps you have already discovered the possibilities of audio visual aids in con- 
nection with your work as a librarian — not supplying them for other faculty mem- 
bers, but using them yourself. They can be used in so many ways: library instruction 
is conveniently done; public relations programs can be done at an assembly-type pro- 
gram; the library’s out-reach can be explained as a “carpet under every classroom” 
and through visual materials, this can be demonstrated. 

Here is only a small bibliography of materials which can be used for library pur- 
poses. Your accounts of using AVA’s in the library are (herewith) solicited. 

MAN AWARE Photo Lab-Mad, 1956. 15 min, sd, b&w 

—public library service to individuals and to the community 
KING SIZE DIARY Virginia Poly, 1957. 13 min, sd, b&w or color 

—organization and use of local public libraries 
LIBRARY RESEARCH IN HIGH SCHOOL Kugler, 1959. 10 min, sd, color 
CARPET UNDER EVERY CLASSROOM Hoch, Marion, 1957. 17 min, sd, b&w 

—tiie library is an integral part of a modern high school 
LET’S VISIT SCHOOL LIBRARIES North Carolina University, 1956. 22 min, sd, 

color (available for payment of postage) 

LET’S BE GOOD CITIZENS AT THE LIBRARY Gateway Prod., 1954? 10 min, sd, 

b&w (primary grade level) 

DISCOVERING THE LIBRARY Coronet, 10 min. A boy visits the public library. 

KNOW YOUR LIBRARY Coronet, 1946. 10 min. sd, b&w 

eke ee YEARS United World, 1952. Using the public library from 
childhood. 

FIND THE INFORMATION. Coronet, 1948. 10 min, sd, b&w 

CHOOSING BOOKS TO READ Coronet, 1948. 10 min, sd, b&w 

LIBRARY ORGANIZATION Coronet, 1951. 10 min, sd, b&w 

LIFE ON WHEELS WNYC, 1950. 5 min, sd, b&w (about bookmobiles) 

Filmstrips are valuable in that they may be stopped at any time for any length 
of time. The machines are simpler to use than movie projectors. The filmstrips them- 
selves are less expensive than movies. Here are a few: 

THE LIBRARIAN Long Filmslide Service, 1956. 31 frames. 

—the = finds a book for the boy, and shows the library to him simul- 

taneous a. 

CARD CATALOG and THE DEWEY DECIMAL. SYSTEM are only two of the YOUNG 
AMERICA series of filmstrips applicable to library instruction. Produced in 1950, 
revisions of some of the strips are available. 


Nicholas Darvas has written and Citadel published How I Made $2,000,000 in the 
Stock Market. It is rumored that an official of the Internal Revenue Service is writing 
. — — How We Made $1,800,00 Off the Guy Who Made $2,000,000 in the Stock 
Market. 


Evelyn Dortch, librarian in Fort Morgan, Colorado, was checking 
out books. A small boy crowded up close, hands clutching the desk top. 
He whispered, “Got any murders?” 
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RICHER BY ASIA 
W. Leslie Garnett, Kent State University, 1960 

Today people think more and more in terms of riches — not the 
materialistic riches in these crucial days of the 1960 period, but the riches 
of good living. During the past fifty years, there has been in our part of 
the Occident undue stress placed upon the value of the monetary; but 
there is now a dominating trend in the Occidental philosophy toward 
emphasizing the value of those things which last — the experiences we 
call spiritual. We have begun to look to the East for guidance as we 
walk into a somewhat shadowy realm of the unknowns. There are many 
people in Asia who have held true to the traditions of great heritages in 
which the virtues of searching for beauty, truth, wisdom were most impor- 
tant, while in the search supporting virtues of cooperation with man and 
Nature, sharing with man, protecting all living things, working, being 
loyal, living in decent honesty were natural as phases of a way of life. 
There are even some Asian nations that have been true to the great dis- 
coveries of the past. Let me cite Cambodia as on of these. The Cam- 
bodian nation was at its height in the twelfth century, one of the greatest 
of ancient civilizations. In spite of all that the generations of Cam- 
bodians, or Khmers, have experienced since the twelfth century, the 
people of that nation are still united in following a national pattern of 
devotion to virtuous living from day to day. 

| had noticed this manifestation of real power when | was in Cam- 
bodia working for our Government in 1955-1956. Last summer | went 
to that nation again to make observations. | was really going on a pros- 
pecting trip to discover additional hidden treasures. 

Since the day of my return from work for the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Department of State, in 1956, | had looked forward 
to a tour of observation. Last summer called for a tour with my goal— 
observation of results of the work carried on in 1955-1956. | held to 
the goal set and used my month of vacation in travel by air from New 
York to Copenhagen, to Rome, to Athens (for a joyous week), to Beirut, to 
New Delhi (for several days), to Bangkok (for several days) and on to 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia. 

To unify my presentation and keep to my topic, | shall omit further 
reference to the European pauses and give only a few observations from 
places other than Cambodia in Asia. | must mention the Yogi man | met 
in New Delhi, because of something he told me. One day in the court- 
yard of the Imperial Hotel to which | had strolled to enjoy the flowering 
trees and shrubs — just to drink in the natural beauty of the place — | 
felt a presence on my left, not touching me, but near. | looked and saw 
a gentle, handsome Yogi man. He was addressing me by name and was 
soon giving me facts about myself. (“These he could have taken from 
the register of the Imperial Hotel,’” was my thought.) Then he said, 
“Think of two words. | shall write these down from your thoughts to 
prove | ama Yogi man.” | thought quickly — and so did he, for he 
showed me the words | had thought as fast as he could put them to paper. 
| believed in him then as a Yogi man, hoping | dare believe many things 
he told me thereafter — but chiefly this: ‘“You are coming back to India 
next year.’ ‘Of course, if | go to India, | shall be going to Cambodia, 
too,” was my own addition in thought. Once there, even in 1955, | had 
felt at home. | think of that part of the world as one of my homes today. 
| shall return, | know. 

What gives the place a right to hold one who visits the region? In 
the case of Cambodia one can say that few countries have as rich and as 
interesting past. History has been dramatically exotic there from the 
days of the Khmer founders of Angkor down to the present day Cam- 
bodians — who are direct descendants of the ancient Khmers. The 
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empire over which the Khmer founders held sway was tremendous in 
size, magnificent in design and artistic forms as early as the sixth century 
A.D. From this early period, through the ages to the present with his 
Royal Highness, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, as leader under one title or 
another, the history of that nation is a series of fascinating and wise 
decisions in politics, in arts, and in philosophy. Today ths land, recently 
re-emerged as an independent country, occupies a critical position on the 
boundary line between the free world and all other parts of the world. 
His Excellency, Nong Kimny, Ambassador of Cambodia to the United 
States, has said of the present position of his country: 

Since Cambodia recovered its independence in 1954, it has 
consistently followed, as a corner-stone of its foreign policy, the 
principle of genuine and vigilant neutrality. Under the patriotic and 
enlightened leadership of His Royal Highness Prince Korodom 
Sihanouk, our national hero, the Government and the people of 
Cambodia remain convinced that a policy of peace and non-align- 
ment with the power blocs which dominate the world scene, is in 
keeping with the interests of the country. 

Although we are neutral, we have never tolerated foreign inter- 
ference in our internal affairs. We have shown our determination 
to remain free and independent not only by words but by deeds. The 
courageous stand taken by Prince Norodom Sihanouk at the Geneva 
Conference in July 1954 against Communist attempts to divide 
Cambodia is one proof of this attitude. 

Since Geneva, Cambodia has remained closely united geograph- 
ically, politically steadfast behind its leader, Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk, in the face of the forces of subversion, potential or active, 
covert or open. 

NONG KIMNY 
Ambassador of Cambodia 

Under the notable leadership of the man who is the present Chief 
of State in Cambodia, the nation has held successfully to the ‘safer’ 
role of neutrality up to the present time. In truth, it is a small nation 
holding to a firm position on grounds of a strong belief and influencing 
the world with that belief. In the New York Times of October 2, Dana 
Adams Schmidt has written: 

The day when John Foster Dulles said that neutrality was im- 
moral has almost been forgotten in Washington, and Washington 
and the other Western capitals are prepared to take a chance on the 
neutralists. 

A small nation that can quietly impress a positive point of peace 
philisophy upon our world is a strong nation. That nation, Cambodia, is 
a Switzerland for the Asian continent and the rest of the world in the 
turmoiling age of 1960. Such a nation has a hold on a person who lives 
there or has ever lived there—a spiritual hold. 

One can see that both leader and followers work together in Cam- 
bodia. Only a great soul could lead the Cambodian people — for gentle, 
but strong, are they. The leader has recently visited us at Kent State 
University and has given in his personal beaiing and in his speech proof 
of his own greatness of soul. By extending to His Royal Highness, Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, an invitation to speak before our students, President 
George A. Bowman, has as a world statesman given to all the communities 
of Ohio and beyond represented in the great audience of October 3 an 
opportunity to receive the impressions given in person and in speech by a 
soul believing in the peaceful way toward the good life. 

The observations of results of our American responses to Cambodia, 
1955-1956, as | made them in Cambodia this summer, run about like 
this in my commentary: 
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CAMBODIA 1960 
Commentary 
After four years, returning, | could see the changes amid the things 
unchanged. By good fortune, | came to the new hotel near the 
Palace, called the Raja. There | found my first welcome from the 
staff | had known at the Royal. My room — on the first floor — 
was a replica of my apartment rooms as to design and furnishing, 
my Cambodian home in 1955-1956. Again | was at home in Phnom 
Penh. 
* * * 
On the way to the city from the new Airport Building, with bas relief 
from Angkor as appropriate adornment for inner walls, | had views 
of great structures in cement, brick, tile, of modern design, on either 
side of the four-lane highway. Later | learned what each would 
house — apartments, industrial plants, hospital, schools, auditorium. 
In the city and in the villages | saw palatial homes and well-built 
wooden farm-village dwellings. There was the fragrance of new 
lumber for buildings wafted about among other fragrances, flowers, 
trees, shrubs. Lotus, cup-of-gold, flame tree flowers dominated all 


views — shaded or fanned by sky-reaching palm trees. 
* * * 


The spread of landscape on every side made a great park — well- 

groomed, well-ordered, clean, green, beautiful. Palms, rice paddies, 

water, water buffalo, land and water flowers — all were visible as 
before, but now intermingled with great structures, barracks, airplanes 
in rows on the field, new houses of wood on high stilts, industrial 
plants. Traffic of all kinds —- automotive, pony carts, oxen carts, 
pedestrians, bicycles, trucks, cyclos — all were there, but regimented 
into greater safety than before. 

* * * 

By cyclo, | went about to the regions | had known so well — weaving 

in and out through traffic. Monks in saffron robes walked two by 

two along the city streets. Respectfully | passed the Phnom, finding 
it deserted at five o'clock. Recalling the 1955 visit there, | thought 
of the crowds climbing about and of the statue-like monk sitting on 

a parapet gazing into a hereafter he had found within himself — a 

figure of equanimity. ; . 

| noted in the press that The Prince had said: ‘’La loi du Royaume 

est la meme pour tous. Khmers et etrangers doivent s’ y soumettre 

et ont droit a sa protection.’’ And so Cambodia was growing in 
stature, economic political, never losing sight of, nor belief in, tradi- 
tions from the Khmer kingdom of the great twelfth century. 

| had revisited the same beautiful country | had come to believe in 
during 1955-1956. Although | did not see Angkor on this trip, | knew 
it would be there for next summer's trip and that it would be the place 
that would always suggest to me the establishment of a great university— 
eventually to become international. At first the university could embrace 
all the schools of higher learning in Cambodia and serve the country; 
later, with international aid, it could serve the world — even as the great 
Oxford University has done — in preparing leaders of thought in many 
fields for lines of service needed today. 

Clearly, then, we are richer for the great heritages of Asia which 
we have just begun to study. The greatest of the riches are in the 
ethical and artistic fields. His Royal Highness Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
for example, is living proof that a ruler can be modern and still have 
respect for a great national heritage — living up to it and going on with 
his people. An example of that much strength of character is source 
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of rich inspiration to YOUNG PEOPLE the world over. Let me go on to 
say that we are, then, richer fortowering leaders from Asia who in this 
era of travellers are sometimes speaking to us in the West. Listen to the 
National and Royal Anthem of Cambodia — about one leader and his 
kingdom. 

There are many wise and talented people in Asia who are even today 
making their world rich and interesting. Some of them we are coming to 
know as writers, artists, composers, dancers, lecturers, and students visit- 
ing our land, or as we visit theirs. Many are the SCHOLARS in Asia. 

As | went about on my tour, | had you in mind as | searched for 
examples of literature from Asia that might be shared with students of 
several ages. In New Delhi, my guide one day was a writer of stories and 
songs — a beautiful singer. We drove all about the city in his car with 
him as driver singing his songs to me or telling me stories between times 
of pause at the Ivory Palace, the grave of Ghandi, and temples. He has 
promised to send me stories. He assured me that he wrote of those 
subjects that were of lasting interest — love, for example — not of 
“ordinary political matters.’’ The story he told me in his beautiful Eng- 
lish was one based on a most complex plot on the subject of conjugal de- 
votion. He assured me that the Western world would not be able to 
approve of the type of devotion he had set forth. 

| asked him when he found time to write. He does it at any free 
time between hours of looking after his big family and after carrying on 
his business as a guide at the Imperial Hotel in New Delhi. Of the Sikh 
class, he is handsome, well-conditioned physically, and highly endowed 
mentally. It was my wish that we could help him publish the stories from 
his thoughtful life. 

Time fails me in my attempt to cover the riches of Asia in one little 
presentation. | shall have to rely upon your knowing much about the 
literature, music, art, architecture, dance of the Far East, as in summary 
| mention these sources of treasure that we are eager now to discover. 
We are now willing to travel to open the treasure boxes as rich as any the 
Sileni of old had in Italy. We shall need to have access to universities 
in the Far East that will make it possible for people to do research in all 
the fields of the arts and in the fields of ethics, religion, philosophy. As 
the Asians are now coming to our schools for technical knowledge, | can 
see that we are ready to go to their universities and libraries and museums 
for the search of spiritual treasures. We wish to learn how to have joy, 
as the Japanese say; we wish to make religion a Way of Life, as the 
Cambodians say; we wish to live in beauty and grace daily. Together East 
and West can find life that is good. 

The riches of Asia for which we have been searching are to be found 
in books, magazines, museums, publishing houses of Asia; on the lips of 
the people who sing or tell those things worth telling and writing down; 
in the rhythmic movements of the dancers who project in grace the ideas 
that motivate their movements; and in all the decorative arts. We may 
go to Asia to search; we may bring the artists to our country to lecture, 
sing, dance, publish; we may give encouragement to students talented in 
art, writing, music to study creatively at our colleges and universities. We 
may foster publication and dissemination of the new riches from Asian 
minds of the now, as well as from the minds of the great Ancients. We 
can be searchers as we travel in Asia; and we may be searchers as we stay 
at home receiving cordially guests from the East bearing their wisdom. 


A team of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish scholars is working on a 
“common Bible” for use in public schools. The issue will be in 30 paper- 
back volumes, released between January, 1962 and 1966. Doubleday 
will publish. 
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MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY — addenda 


Albright, Louise (Mrs.) - Scipio-Republic Jr.-Sr., Box 37, Republic (Senaca) NW 
Home - Rt. 2, Republic 


Alexander, Vivian B. (Mrs.) - Thompson Local Jr-Sr, RR 3, Bellevue (Senaca) NW 
Home - RR 2, Port Clinton 


Anderson, Olga - Lutheran High East, 3565 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland 18 (Cuyahoga) NE 
Home - 13401 Caine Ave., Cleveland 5 

Antweiler, M. Leola (Mrs.) - North Madison Elementary, Rt. 20, N. Madison (Lake) NE 
Home - West Chapel Rd., North Madison 


Armstead, Helen H. (Mrs.) - Alexander Hamilton Jr., 3465 E. 130 St., Cleveland 20 
(Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 3942 E. 149th St., Cleveland 28 

Arnett, Helen M. (Mrs.) - University of Akron, Education Library, Akron 4 
(Summit) NE — Home - 691 Payne Ave., Apt. 2, Akron 2 

Atkin, Jean - E. Palestine High, E. Palestine (Columbiana) NE 
Home - 914 Hunter St., Warren 

Badger, Marjorie (Mrs.) - Wickliffe Road Elementary, 2405 Wickliffe Rd., Columbus 21 
(Franklin) C — Home - 2889 Wickliffe Rd., Columbus 21 

Baker, Elizabeth (Mrs.) - North College Hill High, 1620 West Galbraith, Cincinnati 
(Hamilton) SW — Home - 7089 Clovernook, Cincinnati 31. 

Baysinger, L. Eugene - Columbus Grove High, 110 W. Cross St., Columbus Groove 
(Putnam) NW — Home - R.R. 3, Columbus Grove 

Bentley, Mildred F. - Roosevelt High, Third and Matison St., Dayton 17 (Montgomery) W 
Home - 2666 Edwin Dr., Xenia 

Binkley, Ilo V. (Mrs.) - Brookville Local Jr-Sr, Hill Street, Brookville (Montgomery) W 
Home - 77 Orchard St., Brookville 

Blackwelder, Marjorie M. (Mrs.) - Beavercreek High, Dayton-Xenia Rd., Xenia 
(Greene) SW — Home - 1460 Howell Rd., Xenia 

Boland, Mary B. - Heinold Jr., 2240 Baltimore Ave., Cincinnati 25 (Hamilton) SW 
Home - 358 Shiloh St., Poe eae 20 

Bollas, James - Schnop Jr., 2215 Pickle Rd., Akron 12 (Summit) NE 
Home - 3407 - 11th St., SW, Canton 

Bowman, Barbara (Mrs.) - Dalton High, Dalton (Wayne) NE 
Home - 457 N. Elm St., Orrville 

Brennan, Joan (Mrs.) - Memorial High, Brilliant (Jefferson) E 
Home - 273 Belleview Blvd., Steubenville 

Brown, Carrie R. (Mrs.) - Glenville High, 810 Parkwood Dr., Cleveland 8 
(Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 12336 Castlewood Ave., Cleveland 8 

Brown, Isahelle L. (Mrs.) - Goshen Jr., Goshen (Clermont) SW 
Home - Linton Rd., Goshen 

Burrer, Esther - Frank B. Willis High, W. Williams St., Delaware (Delaware) C 
Home - 411 W. Williams St., Delaware 

Butler, Gladys R. (Mrs.) - Wallings Rd. Elementary, 1551 Wallings Rd., Parma 
(Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 3615 W. Pleasant Valley Rd., Parma 34 

Catherman, Helene H. (Mrs.) - Newton Falls Public School Library, Center St., Newton 

" e - 40 Baldwin St., Youngstown 4 

Chance, Cora M. (Mrs.) - Blanchester High, Blanchester (Clinton) SW 
Home - 126 Willow PIl., Blanchester 

Cline, Joanne S. (Mrs.) - Hopkins Elementary, Hopkins Rd., Mentor (Lake) NE 
Home - 131 Spring Valley Dr., Mentor 

Cochran, Julianne (Mrs.) - Mogadore High, Mogadore (Summit) NE 
Home - PO Box 884, Akron 

Cohen, Sidney - Rossford High, Rossford (Wood) NW 
Home - 3975 Lawrence Ave., Toledo 6 

Constas, Ethel - Patterson Cooperative High, Roosevelt Ave., Zanesville (Muskingum) E 
1921 Grand Ave. No. 4, Dayton 7 

Corbett, Mary C. - St. Charles College and Preparatory, 2010 E. Broad St., Columbus 9 
(Franklin) C — Home - 2457 Elm Ave., Columbus 9 

cone. Jean - Glenbrook Elementary, 23500 Glenbrook Blvd, Euclid 17 (Cuyahoga) NE 
3166 E. Cerbyshire, Cleveland Heights 18 

Cross, Dorothy, E. - Triad High, Woodstock (Champaign) C 
Home - 114 Dugan, Urbana 

Culp, Shirley (Mrs.) - Indian Lake High, Lakeview (Logan) C 
Home - 213 Irving Ave., Belle fontaine 

Cunningham, Mrs. S. D. - Wintersville High, 601 Cadiz Rd., Wintersville (Jefferson) E 
Home - 614 Main St., Wintersville 

Dickson, Lucile M. (Mrs.) - Beallsville High, Beallsville (Monroe) E 
Home - Beallsville 

Dittrick, Christine (Mrs.) - Willis High, W. William St., Delaware (Delaware) C 
Home - 65 Forest Ave., Delaware 

Dunn, Minerva - New Riegel High, New Riegel (Senaca) NW 
Home - 1116 N. Cory St., Findlay 
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Eckford, Mary L. (Mrs.) - Library Service Center of East Ohio, 111 N. Broadway 
(Belmont) E — Home - 133 W. Main, Barnesville 

Edwards, Frances - Uhrichsville High, Uhrichsville (Tuscarawas) C 
Home - 214 Trenton Ave., Uhrichsville 


Edwards, Susan (Mrs.) - Westmoor Jr., 3001 Valleyview, Columbus (Franklin) C 
Home - 71 E. Lane Ave., Columbus 1 


Follas, Betty J. (Mrs.) - Sylvania High, Silica Dr., Sylvania (Lucas) NW 
Home - 6019 Graystone Dr., Sylvania 


Frantz, Nancy (Mrs.) - Tremont Elementary, 2900 Tremont Rd., Columbus 21 
( Franklin) C — Home - 2035 Harwith Rd., Columbus 21 

Gagen, Marta M. (Mrs.) - Madeira High, Loannes Dr., Cincinnati 43 (Hamilton) SW 
Home - 7541 Camargo Rd., Cincinnati 43 

Galler, William J. - Avon Lake High, Avon Lake (Lorain) NE 
Home - 4204 Talbot Lane, Lorain 

Gerlaugh, Barbara (Mrs.) - Tipp City Jr., West Dow St., Tipp City (Miami) W 
Home - 22% S. Third, Tipp City 

Gindlesberger, Erma (Mrs.) - Big Prairie-Lakeville, Big Prairie (Holmes) EC 
Home - Box 63, Lakeville (Holmes Co.) 

Goodwin, Beryl - River High, Box 37, a",  ammenaed E 
Home - 1215 Garfield “St., McMechen, W. 

Green, Evelyn L. (Mrs.) - Wintersville Sienation Wintersville (Jefferson) E 
Home - 311 Forest View Dr., Wintersville 

Griffith, Ruth (Mrs.) - Clay Senior High, 5721 Seaman Rd., Osegon 16 (Lucas) NW 
Home - 1123 Radcliffe Dr., Toledo 9 

Grube, Frances - Roosevelt Jr., 1600 North Limestone, Springfield (Clark) C 
Home - 326 W. State St., Springfield 

Haas, Loreen - Irving, 4th and Hamilton, Lorain (Lorain) NE 
Home - 1232 - 2nd St., Lorain 

Hansen, Helen R. (Mrs.) - Cedarcliff Schools, Cedarville (Greene) SW 
Home - 1146 Hillcrest Dr., Xenia 

Harrison, Sarah N. (Mrs.) - Wheelersburg High, Wheelersburg (Scioto) SE 
Home - 8239 Gallia, Wheelersburg 

Hennessey, Betty E. (Mrs.) - Upper Alington Jr., Columbus 21 (Franklin) C 
Home - 2796 Wellesley Dr., Columbus 21 

Hey, Mrs. John - Xenia High, Edison Blvd., Xenia (Greene) W 
Home - 620 Sutton Dr., Xenia 

Hinds, Lillian A. (Mrs.) - Midvale School, Midvale (Tuscarawas) EC 
Home - 417 Fair Ave., NW, New Philadelphia 

Hopp, Ruth - Lincolnview High, R R 1, Van Wert (Van Wert) NW 
Horie - R R 1, Middle Point 

Imperatore, Mary Louise (Mrs.) - Princeton Jr., Hillman and Sherwood St., Youngstown 
(Mahoning) NE — Home - 6069 Tam-O-Shanter Dr., Youngstown 14 

Johns, John E. - New Richmond High, 212 Market St., New Richmond (Clermont) SW 
Home - Green Mound Rd., New Richmond 

Johnson, Kathleen (Mrs.) - United High, Hanoverton (Columbiana) EC 
Home - Box 15, Winona 

Johnson, Mrs. Marvin L. - Warrensville Heights High, 4285 Center Rd., Cleveland 28 
(Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 5171 Homewood Ave., Maple Heights 37 

Johnston, Wilfred P. - Fireland High RR 2, Oberlin (Lorain) NE 
Home - 112 Washington St., Chardon 

Kean, Johanna M. (Mrs.) - Green Township High, Franklin Furnace (Scioto) SE 
Home - 1702 Fifth St., Portsmouth 

Keller, Margaret E. - Teacher: Buchtel High, 1040 Copley Rd., Akron 20 (Summit) NE 
Home - 1145 Copley Rd., Akron 20 

Kessler, Margaret (Mrs.) - Mentor High, Mentor (Lake) NE 
Home - 24324 Bruce Rd., Bay Village 40 

Kirk, Anne (Mrs.) - Waynesburg Jr., Waynesburg (Stark) EC 
Home - Waynesburg 

Knoop, Pauline - Miami East High, R. 1, Casstown (Miami) W 
Home - R. 2, Box 107, Troy 

Kyser, Kathryn (Mrs.) - Mineral Ridge High, Mineral Ridge (Trumbull) NE 
Home - 212 Burnett Rd., Mineral Ridge 

Lane, Avis I. - Euclid Public Library, 621 E. 222 St., Euclid 23 (Cuyahoga) NE 
Home - 24391 Garden Dr., Euclid 23 

Lang, Evelyn - Minster Local High, 86 North Hanover St., Minster (Auglaize) W 
Home - 142 E. 6th St., Minster 

Law, Charles J. - Walnut Hills High, 3250 Victory Parkway, Cincinnati 7 (Hamilton) SW 
Home - R. 1, Box 167, Batavia 

Leedy, Paul F. (Director of the University Library) - Bowling Green State University 
Library Bowling Green (Wood) NE 

Lefond, Anne May (Mrs.) - Forest Park Jr., 27000 Elinore, Euclid 32 (Cuyahoga) NE 
Home - 25305 Chatworth Dr., Euclid 17 
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Loomis, Dorothy H. - Monticello Jr., Cleveland Heights 21 (Cuyahoga) NE 
Home - 14600 Euclid Ave., East Cleveland 12 

Loughrey, Josephine M. - University of Ohio Library, Head of Children’s Dept. and 
Sves, Athens (Athens) SE — Home - 17% Palmer St., Athens 

Lowe, Mary Louise - Louisville School District Public Library, 418 E. Main St., Louis- 
ville (Stark) NE — Home - 4440 Swallen Ave., NE, Louisville 

Martin, Margaret S. (Mrs.) - Jefferson High, Trinway (Musk) E 
Home - Trinway 

Maltison, Ellen - Upper Sandusky High, W. Walker St., Upper Sandusky (Wyandot) NW 
Home - 363 W. Wyandot, Upper Sandusky 

Mengert, R. Fritz (Mrs.) - Mentor Shore Jr., Hopkins Rd., Mentor (Lake) NE 
Home - 244 Broadmoor Rd., Mentor 

Metcalfe, Lois R. (Mrs.) - Reading High, Bonell and Mechanic, Reading 15 (Hamilton) 
SW — Home - 9625 Delray Dr., Cincinnati 42 

Meyers, Judith K. (Mrs.) - Wilmington Jr., West Locust St., Wilmington (Clinton) SW 
Home - 422 Burdel Dr., Wilmington 

Miller, Ruth - Randolph High, Englewood (Montgomery) W 
Home - 7851 Allison Ave., Dayton 15 

Milnar, Virginia B. (Mrs.) - Ada High, Grand and Turner, Ada (Hardin) NW 
Home - 127 W. Montford, Ada 

Mishey, June L. - Mansfield Sr., 145 W. Park Blvd., Mansfield (Richland) NE 
Home - 950 Lexdale Lane, Mansfield 

Montgomery, Barbara A. (Mrs.) - Vandalia-Butler Jr., 239 W. National Rd. Vandalia 
(Montgomery) W — Home - Diamond Mill Rd., RR 3, Box 127A, Brookville 

Moore, Doris Helen - Norwood High, 2060 Sherman Ave., Norwood 12 (Hamilton) SW 
Home - 2715 Glenside Ave., Norwood 12 

Muntz, Margaret Mills (Mrs.) - Cleevland Heights High, 13265 Cedar Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 18 (Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 105 Meadowhill Lane, Chagrin Falls 

Nash, Vera M. - Forest Hill-Anderson High, 7537 Beechmont, Cincinnati 30 
(Hamilton) SW — Home - 8310 Beechmont, Cincinnati 30 

Newhard, Josephine (Mrs.) - Carey High School, E. South St., Carey (Wyandot) NW 
Home - 202 W. Findley St., Carey 

Newman, Janet (Mrs.) - Centerburg High, Centerburg (Knox) C 
Home - Box 271, Centerburg 

Nichol, Dorothy - Public Library, 270 E. State St., Columbus 15 (Franklin) C 
Home - 151 Webster Park Ave., Columbus 14 

Noble, Leila A. (Mrs.) - Jefferson Jr., 5530 Whitmer Dr., Toledo 13 (Lucas) NW 
Home - 4810 Luann Dr., Toledo 13 ; 

Osborn, Yost (Mr.) - Mount Union College Library, Alliance (Stark) NE 
Home - 2422 Eastern, Alliance 

Overholt, Maria B. (Mrs.) - New Bremen Jr-Sr, New Bremen (Auglaise) W 
Home - 1007 Park Ave., Piqua 

Overtorf, Ellenor B. (Mrs.) - Jefferson Local Jr-Sr, W. Jefferson (Madison) 
Home - R No. 2, London 

Owen, Frances S. (Mrs.) - Olentangy High, R No. 4, Delaware (Delaware) C 
Home - Westerville, Route 2 

Owen, M. Louise - Independence High, 6565 Brecksville Rd., Independence 31 
(Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 4395 Glenmere Cir., Cleveland 28 

Parham, Jean (Mrs.) - Jennings Jr., 225 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10 (Summit) NE 
Home - 1180 Walton Dr., Akron 13 

Piper, Bernice (Mrs.) - Newton Township Jr-Sr, Pleasant Hill (Miami) W 
Home - Hills and Williams St., Pleasant Hill 

Poling, Flora - Northwestern Local High, Raymond (Union) C 
Home - R.R. 1, Peoria 

Poling, Lois Ann - Rogers Clark Jr., 1315 W. High St., Springfield (Clark) C 
Home - 437 W. Harding Rd., Springfield 

Portnoy, Pearl - Deer Park High, 8351 Plainfield Rd., Cincinnati 29 (Hamilton) SW 
Home - 4029 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 29 

Portteus, Elnora M. (Mrs.) - Dept. of Library Science, Kent State University, Kent 
(Portage) NE — Home - 517 E. Main St., Kent 

Printz, Hilda - Grover Cleveland Jr., Pershing Rd., Zanesville 6 (Muskingum) E 
Home - 531 Forest Ave., Zanesville 6 

Prosser, Ada W. (Mrs.) - Austintown Fitch, 5800 Mahoning Ave., Youngstown 9 
(Mahoning) NE — Home - W. Townline Rd., Mineral Ridge 


Purcell, Mrs. Roderick H. - Worthington High, 300 W. Granville Rd., Worthington 
(Franklin) C — Home - 424 Colonial, Worthington 

Ressinger, Elizabeth (Mrs.) - Portsmouth West High, Local School District, Portsmouth 
(Ceioto) SW — Home - 2917 Brant Ave., Portsmouth 

Richie, Joan - Jackson Memorial High, Mudbrook St., NW, Massillon (Stark) EC 
Home - 1015 Oxford Ave., NE, Massillon 


Rogers, Thomas W. - Graham High, St. Paris (Champaign) C 
Home - R. 2, Urbana 
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Rosenfeld, Judith (Mrs.) - Maryland Elementary, Bexley (Franklin) C 
Home - 2800 Ruhl Ave., Bexley 9 

Sattler, Bernice (Mrs.) - Fremont Ross High, 1100 North St., Fremont (Sandusky) NW 
Home - RS No. 1, Tiffin 

Saylor, Priscilla (Mrs.) - Medina Jr., 1425 Huy Rd., Columbus 24 (Franklin) C 
Home - 1950 Korbel Ave., No. 33, Columbus 11 

Schaffter, May C. (Mrs.) - Waynedale High, RD 1, Apple Creek (Wayne) EC 
Home - R D 3, Wooster 

Schantz, Louise (Mrs.) - Willard High (Teacher), Willard (Huron) NE 
Home - 63 W. Main, Greenwich 

Schoen, Kathryn (Mrs.) - Dublin High, Dublin (Franklin) C 
Home - Box 124, Dublin 

Schwartz, Esther (Mrs.) - Wells Elementary, 220 Lloyd Rd., Euclid 32 (Cuyahoga) NE 
Home - 11903 Oakview Ave., Cleveland 8 

Semmelman, Betty L. (Mrs.) - Van Buren Jr., 3775 Shroyer Rd., Kettering 
(Montgomery) W — Home - 5972 Parkchester Pl., Dayton 59 

Shaffer, Ida W. (Mrs.) - Tippecanoe High, West Broadway, Tipp City (Miami) W 
Home - 524 W. Broadway, Tipp City 

Shaw, Mrs. J. Rodney - Fort Frye High, Beverly (Washington) SE 
Home - Stockport 

Sheppard, Helen - John Marshall High, 3952 W. 140th St., Cleveland 11 (Cuyahoga) NE 
Home - 21180 Detroit Rd., Rocky River 16 

Siddall, Mary C. (Mrs.) - Woodward Jr., 7001 Reading, Cincinnati 37 (Hamilton) SW 
Home - 6437 Ridge, Cincinnati 13 

Simons, Flora (Mrs.) - Badger High, Kinsman (Trumbull) NE 
Home - Kinsman 

Sister Joseph Damien, O.P. - College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus 19 

Sister M. David - Central Catholic High, 2570 Cherry St., Toledo 8 (Lucas) NW 
Home - Ursuline Convent, Toledo 8 

Sister M. Natalie - Central Catholic High School, 2570 Cherry St., Toledo 8 (Lucas) NW 
Home - 2413 Collingwood Blvd., Toledo 10 

Smith, Richard Z. - Bexley High, 326 S. Cassingham, Bexley (Franklin) C 
Home - R. R. 3, Box 340, Wilmington 

Snyder, Louise H. (Mrs.) - Crestview South, Wren (Van Wert) NW 
Home - R. R. 2, Ohio City 

South, Anna Margaret (Mrs.) - Highland High, R. D. No. 4, Box 101, Medina 
(Medina) NE — Home - 379 S. Prospect St., Medina 

Spielman, Mrs. Herbert - Springfield Local, Petersburg (Mahoning) NE 
Home - Petersburg 

Staggers, Cindy A. (Mrs.) - Buffalo High, Buffalo (Guernsey) E 
Home - 1202 Brooklyn Ave., Cambridge 

Steger, Leah L. (Mrs.) - Whitehall-Yearling High, 675 Yearling Rd., Columbus 13 
(Franklin) C — Home - 742 Robinwood Ave., Apt. D, Columbus 13 

Swartz, Mary (Mrs.) - North High, 701 E. Home Rd., Springfield (Clark) 
Home - P. O. Box 562, Fairborn 

Terrell, Mr. Darrell L. - Harbor High, 233 Lake Ave., Ashtabula (Ashtabula) NE 
Home - 2302 Morningside Ave., Ashtabula 

Thomas, Evalyn - Oak Hill High, Western Ave., Oak Hill (Jackson) SE 
Home - 214 W. Cross St., Oak Hiill 

Thomas, Nancy R. (Mrs.) - Administration Bldg., 270 E. State St., Columbus 
(Franklin) C — Home - 2160 E. Main St., Apt. C-102, Columbus 9 

Thrasher, Margaret G. (Mrs.) - Cleveland Heights High, Cedar and Lee Rds., Shaker 
Heights 18 (Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 16804 Van Aken, Shaker Heights 20 

Tobias, Mary Bigger (Mrs.) - Grandview Heights High, 1587 W. Third Ave., Columbus 12 
(Franklin) C — Home - 1012 Palmer Rd., Columbus 12 

Tome, Naomi V. (Mrs.) - Solon Rd. Elementary, Solon Rd., Solon (Cuyahoga) NE 
Home - 34045 Maple Dr., Solon 

Turner, Helen E. - Ohio University Branch, Portsmouth 
Home - 955 Morton Lane, South Shore, Kentucky 

Ussery, Bernice (Mrs.) - Greenhills High, Greenhills (Hamilton) SW 
Home - 121 Vista Dr., Hamilton 

Walters, Clara (Mrs.) - Roosevelt School (El), 551 E. 200th, Euclid (Cuyahoga) NE 
Home - 29451 Leslie Ct., Wickliffe 

Warren, aKtherine F. (Mrs.) - Talewanda High, Chestnut St., Oxford (Butler) SW 
Home - 1022 S. Locust St., MR 50, Oxford 

Waters, Helen - Moreland Elementary, Van Aken Blvd. and Lee Rd., Shaker Heights 20 
(Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 3429 Lee Rd., Shaker Heights 20 

Wenger, Elizabeth (Mrs.) - Brooklyn High, 9200 Biddulph Rd., Brooklyn 9 
(Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 4595 Tiedeman Rd., Brooklyn (Cleveland) 9 

Whittle, Muriel (Mrs.) - Parma Senior High, 6285 W. 54 and Longwood (Cuyahoga) NE 
Home - 10061 Lynden Oval, Cleveland 30 

Wiggins, Alleen M. (Mrs.) - Bloom Jr., 1941 Baymiller St., Cincinnati (Hamilton) SW 
Home - 5058 Anderson PIl., Cincinnati 27 
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Wood, Ruth W. (Mrs.) - Hicksville High, E. Smith St., Hicksville (Defiance) NW 
Home - 412 W. West St., Payne 

Woodworth, Frances N. - Brush High, Mayfield and Evanston Rds., Cleveland 24 
(Cuyahoga) NE — Home - 77 Magnolia Dr., Cleveland 10 

Young, Helen (Mrs.) - Sheridan High, Rt. 1, Thornville (Perry) SE 

_ Home - Thornville 

Zimmerman, Mary T. (Mrs.) - Bexley Public Library, 2411 East Main St., Columbus 9 

(Franklin) C — Home - 2795 Sherwood Rd., Columbus 9 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ‘ 

A panel discussion. Participating are Madeleine Bixel, Fostoria High 
School; Martha Hammack, Hoover High in North Canton; Aileen Lucas, 
Wyoming High, Cincinnati; and Helen Reed of Miamisburgh High School. 
Questions were suggested by BOOKCASE, Florida Association of School 
Librarians. as 

1. Are school libraries necessary at all grade levels in the modern 
school? 

“Necessary is a strong word. I’d say highly desirable—for good 
teaching.” 

“It is imperative that all grades have libraries. Each building 
within a school system should be equipped with materials easily access- 
ible to students and teachers with assurance of their maximum use.” 

2. To what extent are school libraries provided? 

“Too many elementary schools do not have libraries.” 

“We did have one in a grade school, but lost it to a classroom. A 
new building has a library but no librarian.” “We have junior and 
senior high libraries.” “Same here, but the junior high has an English 
teacher rather than a librarian. She is assigned three periods a day. 
The public library cooperates in an effort to fill gaps, but this is being 
more and more curtailed as the public demands more service.” 

3. Why doesn’t every school have a full-time professional librarian? 

“Library standards are not enforced. There are lacks, too. Lack 
of room, lack of personnel, lack of money.” “Some school administrators 
and schuvl board members, no doubt, fail to realize the importance of 
school libraries.” “Yes, the failure of the citizens to recognize the 
necessity of a library in a school system to develop a highly enriched 
program of education is probably the greatest factor. Until all con- 
cerned with schools (and that is everyone) are made aware of the vast 
influence of libraries on quality education the condition will continue 
to exist. The answer? Educate Mr. Citizen—so that his thinking will 
be in terms of quality education when he goes to the polls to vote to 
improve educational standards in general.’ 

4. What are the ways in which librarians may be provided ad- 
ministratively, and why aren’t they adequate? 

“Public opinion needs to be educated. Librarians will be provided 
—as a result—by action of the boards of education.” 

“We librarians need to sell librarianship as a career, and I believe 


that if we had more help in our libraries, we could emphasize this angle.” 

“Again—many of the inadequacies are because of the lack of 
realization of the true value of libraries to quality education.” 

5. What do we need to provide libraries for our schools? 

“Stress the importance and value of libraries. Use more pub- 
licity.”” ‘‘Educate the public, the boards, the administrators concerning 
the needs.” 

“We need to enforce the A.L.A. standards. We need a State Super- 
visor for School Libraries.” 

“Recruit more librarians and educate those in authority as to the 
need for libraries. The two go hand in hand.” ; 

6. Is personnel our only need in improving school libraries? _ 

“A great factor in securing maximum use of the library lies with 
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the teaching staff. Each member must be trained to use libraries so 
that he may pass it on to his students and then expect results of 
library use!” “Funds are needed, but if personnel is obtainable, the 
funds may come in.” “Yes. I say: money, money, money—for books, 
magazines, records, filmstrips, and so on!” 

‘And much should be done with in-service training for teachers 
and librarians.” 

7. Whose responsibility is it to see that good school libraries are 
provided for all our children? 

“Librarians will have to do it. But—and I’m frankly puzzled— 
dentists, doctors and dancing teachers don’t have to beg to serve!” 

“The accredited agency got our high school library for us.” “If 
the State Department of Education, education colleges and universities, 
and the administrators lead the way, parents, tax payers, citizens will 
follow.” 

“We must ‘spread the word abroad’ stressing the great importance 
and value of good school libraries.” ‘First, funds must be provided by 
citizens. Second, administrators must allocate funds. Third, teachers 
must recognize the need for such a service, for the advancement of 
education to the extent that their full cooperation is offered. Last— 
the librarian must conscientiously implement a program of service 
which will make maximum use of the library materials for the enrich- 
ment of the education program.” 

8. Who will benefit from improved school library services? 

“The U.S.A. and the world, eventually; the individual at once.” 
“The whole school—students, teachers, administrators, and the com- 
munities.” “Children is the chief answer. It is for them that the 
education program is built. And it is the future of our democracy 
which is at stake if we fail to fulfill our responsibility of furnishing 
adequately equipped libraries to our schools.” 

9. What do we need to bring our school libraries up to standard? 

“Here, again, the answer is a State Supervisor who would view 
the entire situation and serve as a cordinator between the Department 
of Education and the schools. He would stimulate school administrators’ 
interest; in turn they would stimulate interest in the school districts. 
In order to make maximum use of the library provided, the entire 
teaching staff must be well aware of the way in which it can supplement 
teaching.” 

“We need hard promotion work to bring us up to standard.” “A 
stronger emphasis on libraries and how to use them in teacher-train- 
ing institutions would help.”’ 


* * * 
Thank you, ladies, for participating in this panel discussion. We will 
be calling on you again, to find out more about “how to do” this task 


which confronts us all. 
* * * 


Note: Our participants were chosen from the list of regional directors for 1959-60. 
Answers to the questions are not in order of the participants names. 

Your opinions, suggestions, and comments are solicited. Letters to 
The Editor are encouraged. See address on Contents Page. 


Martin Luther (was he writing to librarians?) said: The shorter way 
to do anything is to do one thing at a time. 
* 2h tk * 
“To dream the impossible dream, to fight the unbeatable foe, and 
never to stop dreaming or fighting—this is man’s privilege and the 
only life worth living.” 
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A LIBRARIAN’S DREAM 
by John M. Goudeau, Librarian LSU in New Orleans 

Many Ohio librarians remember John Goudeau from the Kent State 
Library School with very fond memories. He has sent an article describing 
his new life in a new library (recently described in Lj as the ugliest library 
in the world). The article will appear in three parts. 

PART | 

What is a librarian’s dream as far as library work is concerned? 
Personally, | had always envisioned the beginning of a library from noth- 
ing, watching it grow to maturity. Never had | expected this dream to 
come true. | was offered the position of Librarian, LSUNO (Louisiana 
State University in New Orleans), and seized upon the chance to fulfill it. 
| had accepted a position and was going to a library which did not exist 
except in the minds of the administrators. Books, materials, equipment 
did not even exist. Where would | house this dream library? | soon 
found out that | had been given one of the buildings used by the Naval 
Reserve, known as the Supply Building. | left my position and reported to 
work April Ist. As | entered the portals of this new college, a feeling of 
doubt, excitement, and many other emotional reactions came upon me. 

Here we were, the Librarian; Mr. Burks, Director of Student Services; 
Mr. Burleson, Registrar; Mr. Cooper, Business Manager; Mrs. Soniat, Sec- 
retary. Phones ringing, newspaper men present, TV cameras and pros- 
pective students greeted us. Having no official office, | was given the 
office to be used by the Secretary to the Dean of the College. 

Mr. Burks stated, ‘Well, here is our Librarian, now we will have 
books.’ Books, | thought — where to get them, what sources to check, 
what would be the first step in starting this library? Confusing, but in- 
teresting and exciting, | replied: ‘Will you show me Naval Building 222, 
my new home?” 

Walking across the area, | saw hangers, machine shops, barracks, 
men’s halls, enlisted men’s clubs, and thought, ‘““Which would be the 
Library.’ Suddenly, | spotted a long, rather well-kept, attractive build- 
ing. Immediately | thought, ‘“What an excellent building for a Library.” 
to my surprise, Mr. Burks announced, ‘’Goudeau, this will be your build- 
ing.” Immediately joy and happiness came to me. At last | had a build- 
ing. What would | find inside? With cautious, but fast steps, | approach- 
ed, opened the door, and walked in. Looking down 136 feet of space, 
36 feet wide, many windows, supporting beams, miscellaneous walls, 
supply bins, | gazed upon my library. Many would have been disheartened 
if confronted with such a sight of complete bareness. However, | was not 
looking at this. | saw shelves, books, work rooms, and students poring 
over the thousands of volumes in the,room. Mr. Burks asked, ‘““What do 
you think of it?’’ Replying in terms of the vision | had, | could only 
say, ““Beautiful.’” Without saying a word, | am sure he thought | had lost 
my mind and hastened to get me out of the building before | would use 
any more expressions of like nature. The trance did not leave me until 
| arrived at my desk in the administration building. 

| had a dream now, but what was | going to do in order to fulfill it. 
Checking the registration announcements | found we were offering a 
freshman program including: Humanities, Sciences, Social Sciences, and 
Commerce. | immediately checked the University Catalogue for course 
descriptions, etc., and began to organize my thoughts. My brief case 
was beside me, plus several boxes of professional materials | had sent in 
advance. Unpacking each with great care as | realized that each book 
was like a precious and delicate gem, the material was placed on the desk. 
My first thought was to build up a college library (collection), disregarding 
research materials for the faculty. (1 am sure that the entire group was 
watching to see what | would do first.) Placing Literary Market Place 
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before me, | began to check publishers. Their catalogues would be of 
great help to me. A form letter was drawn up, and soon the secretary 
was typing madly to each publisher and before long all were notified that 
we were in existence and ready to begin our collection. 

Periodicals, where are they? Laughingly the secretary asked if we 
would not have at least fifty more letters for this. Numerous dealers 
were notified of our intentions and this was followed by letters to sub- 
scription agencies for full information. Everyone, except the librarian, 
felt that we were making progress. Letters for setting up a charge ac- 
count with L.C. for printed catalogue cards, to H. W. Wilson, for U. S. 
Catalogue, C.B.|., etc., were in the mail before the first day was over. 
Upon leaving the new campus at the end of the day, | felt a feeling of 
accomplishment, and excitement. Boarding the bus, | was oblivious to 
all around me and missed my transfer point. Where was |? | could still 
see the vision that | had when | first saw my library building. Suddenly, 
realizing that | was in a new city and lost, | came to earth and asked 
directions and finally arrived at my home. That night as | fell asleep, 
the grandeur of the day passed away and the thought stayed with me, 
“Tomorrow is still before you.” 

At present | am still checking Shaw’s List, Morhardt, etc., for ma- 
terials. The new faculty had been asked for their suggestions and | am 
waiting for all the materials that | requested. Work will not stop, plans 
for the building must be made, acquisitions must continue, cataloging, 
records, hiring of staff, etc., are projects that will be with me. Can 
people say library work is dull? Maybe they should begin in a position 
similar to the one | have. Words, print, cannot express the feeling that 
one has upon entering the ground floor of a new institution. Turner wrote 
of the great pioneer spirit of Americans moving West. This spirit still 
exists when one thinks of a library, no books, no equipment, no staff, etc. 
A librarian’s dream, but one that can be a reality. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO STUDENT LIBRARIANS MEETING 


e Northwestern Ohio Student Librarians, 175 strong, from 25 
schools met at Robert S. Rogers High Schol in Toledo on Saturday, 
November 5. 

The students met in seven separate groups dealing with desk work, 
reference work, magazines, exhibits in the library, processing books, 
library management, and repairing books. 

Mrs. Cordelia Smith, Director of Young Peoples’ Work, Lucas 
— Library discussed the future of the Student librarian after high 
school. 

Miss Ruth Watkins, past president of A.S.L., discussed the role 
of the Ohio Association of School Librarians. 

Mrs. Leota Gibson of the State Library Center, Napoleon, led the 
librarians’ discussion which centered around the new National Standards 
of the A.L.A., the Public Library and School Library cooperation and 
the need for better communications between the School librarians and 
the administrators. 

Officers of the Northwestern Student Librarians Association were elected: 

President —Ron Dieter __ - ~ - - . Anthony Wayne 

Vice President—Joanne Titt”"""- So ae 

Secretary—Brenda Britenburg - - - : : 

Board of Governors—Charles Aldrich : : - Fremont-Ross 

Joyce Syzhovits - - - Fremont-Ross 
_, Sophia Bovier, Barbara Boyer, Dorothy Spencer - Clyde 

The Northwestern Librarians who attended the meeting decided to 
meet twice a year to discuss common problems in the school. The next 
ro will be held in the spring at Lucas County Library, Maumee, 

0. 
Russell J. West, Rogers High School, Toledo 
$1 
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FALL IN linel 
‘ READY, FORWARD, MARCH 
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6 REASONS FOR 600 in ‘60 in O.AS.L. 
q = ives one professional status. 


, urnishes opportunities for exchange of ideas. 

. It increases one’s circle of friendship. 

. It_agssists in more efficient book selection. 

. It varies one’s direction of travel throughout the state. 

. It furnishes that percentage of Inspiration needed to mix with 
the Perspiration to produce Success. 


DATES TO REMEMBER .. . 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK — April 16-22, 1961 
OHIO STUDENT LIBRARIANS ASSOCIATION 
Otterbein College, April 29, 1961 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS CONFERENCES 
Canton, Novembér 3-4, 1961 
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